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INTRODUCTION TO EUROPE 


People in Change is a series of student source books focusing on people 
and emphasizing change. The books are designed to give students an 
overview of the history, life, and culture of people different from them- 
selves, and to help them understand these differences. 

Each book presents case studies of people interacting with their envi- 
ronment either in the past or in the present. From this interaction comes 
change, and the books show people experiencing the pressures and prob- 
lems that accompany change. People are seen in relation to changing 
values, changing economic bases, changing forms of government, chang- 
ing roles of religion, changing social institutions, etc. 

Students are encouraged to recognize that change is a constant factor in 
the history of man. Their ability to make rational decisions in the future 
may depend on how well they understand and accept the inevitability of 
change. 

Europe presents four descriptions of western European people and 
governments during different historical periods. Each study illustrates the 
life styles of different groups of people during that period, who their 
leaders were, what the people wanted from them, what the leaders did and 
how people reacted. 

Students first study ancient Greece and Athenian democracy under 
Pericles. Here students examine the Greek ideals of citizen participation, 
loyalty to government and democracy. They further examine how people 
reacted when their confidence in both leader and system of governance 
was destroyed, and what happened as a result. In the next three studies, 
students move through the Glorious Revolution in England, the French 
Revolution, and Germany during the Nazi Movement. Here they examine 
how change was or was not affected by the people when a leader or system 
of government did not meet their expectations. Throughout the book, 
students are asked to make comparisons to contemporary leaders and 
government. 
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EUROPE 


Government leaders affect and are affected by the actions and 
expectations of the people they govern. 


The way in which people respond to a leader determines the extent to 
which the leader can maintain power. 


Leaders, especially in a democracy, have a problem in finding a way to 
meet the expectations of people with different points of view. 


People of Ancient Greece 
People of the French Revolution 
People of the School and Community 


People’s actions can influence their leaders and can bring about great 
change. 


People of the Glorious Revolution 
People of the French Revolution 
People of the School and Community 


If people allow their leaders too much power, leaders can gain complete 
control over them. 


People of the Glorious Revolution 
People of the French Revolution 
People of Nazi Germany 


The concerns and status of people affect their expectations of and influ- 
ence on leaders. 


People of Ancient Greece 

People of the Glorious Revolution 
People of the French Revolution 
People of Nazi Germany 

People of the School and Community 


Leaders may have personal interests that conflict with the expectations of 
the people they govern. 


People of Ancient Greece 

People of the Glorious Revolution 
People of the French Revolution 
People of Nazi Germany 

People of the School and Community 


When enough people are dissatisfied with a leader and they have a choice; 
they may force a leader to respect their concerns or give up that position of . 
leadership. 


People of the Glorious Revolution 
People of the French Revolution 
People of the School and Community 





KEY CONCEPTS 


Power 

Societal Control 
Institution 
Causality 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives listed below are those particularly stressed in this Main 
Idea. These are shortened versions of the behavioral objectives presented 
in the introductory booklet to People in Change. The number in parenthe- 
ses following each objective refers to the corresponding objective in the 
master list. 


Developing concepts (1) 

Making comparisons (2) 

Indicating relationships (3) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Applying generalizations (5) 

Asking pertinent questions (6) 

Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 
Describing probable aspirations (10) 

Accepting merits of different ways of living and points of view (11) 
Conceptualizing one’s own values (12) 

Relating one’s values to those of others (13) 

Thinking autonomously (15) 

Expressing tentativeness and flexibility (16) 
Comprehending concepts and generalizations (17) 
Attaining concepts (18) 

Obtaining information from representational materials (19) 
Using map skills (20) 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Chartpaper 

Wall map of the world 

Globe 

Rulers 

Individual desk maps of Europe 


Books 


Gifts from the Greeks: Alpha to Omega, by Sophia A. Boyer and Winifred 
Lubell. Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Looking at History: Britain from Cavemen to the Present Day, R. J. Unstead, 
A. & C. Black Ltd., London 

The First Book of Ancient Greece, by Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

The French Revolution, By Editors of Horizon Magazine in Consultation 
with Professor David Dowd. American Heritage Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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The Golden Days of Greece, by Olivia Coolidge. Thomas Y. Crowell Co | 
pany, New York, N.Y. 
The Story of Britain, by R.J. Unstead. Thomas Nelson, Inc., New York, N.) 


Films 


Athens — The Golden Age, Color. 11 minutes. Encyclopedia Britannij 
Education Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60091 

English History: Absolutism and Civil War, Color. 11 minutes. Coro 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

English History: Restoration and Glorious Revolution, Color and Black a 
White. 11 minutes. Coronet Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicag} 


Illinois 60601. | 
French Revolution, Color. 25 minutes. Coronet Films, 65 East South Wat¢ 


Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601 

French Revolution: Birth of a New France, Color. 15 minutes. Encycloped, 
Britannica Education Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II 
nois 60091. 

French Revolution: Death of the Old Regime, Color. 15 minutes. Enc 
clopedia Britannica Education Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenufj 
Chicago, Illinois 60091. 

Louis XIV: The Sun King, Color. 12 minutes. Encyclopedia Britannica Edt 
cation Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60091. 

Plato: Father of Philosophy, Color. 11 minutes. Encyclopedia Britannic 
Education Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60091 

Life in Ancient Greece: Role of the Citizen, Color. 11 minutes. Coron} 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

The Ancient Games, Color. 25 minutes. ABC Media, 4151 Prospect Avenud 
Los Angeles, California 90027. 

The Rise of the Nazi Party, Black and White. 35 minutes. Thorne Films Inc 
1229 University Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 

World War I: Building the Peace, Black and White. 10 minutes. Coron¢ 
Instructional Materials, 369 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

World War II: Total War, Black and White. 15 minutes. Learning Corporé 
tion of America, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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TEACHER REFERENCES 


Life in Stuart England, by Maurice Ashley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Yorl 
INGYe . 

Ilustrated English Social History, by G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans, Gree 
and Co., Ltd. London. 


England in the Reigns of James II and William III, by David Ogg. Claredo 
Press. Oxford. 


MAIN IDEA | Government leaders affect and are affected by the actions 


GANIZING IDEA 


Interviewing: 


and expectations of the people they govern. 


The way in which people respond to a leader determines the extent to 
which the leader can maintain power. 


Opener 


NOTE: This opening activity is designed to help students define a situation 
they can identify with so they can begin to examine what happens when a 
group of people and a leader interact. The activity will serve as a base upon 
which students can start to build the generalizations they will further 
develop throughout their study of four European countries. 

Since the information they chart here will be used in the Conclusion of 
this book, it would be advisable for you to review this activity and the 
Conclusion before beginning the unit. If after the review you determine 
that the “school-leadership role of the principal” is not the best choice for 
a given class, you might choose one of the following: the school and 
leadership role of counselor, the classroom and role of the teacher, the 
town or city and role of its major leader, the United States of America and 
leadership role of the president. Two important questions should be consi- 
dered when determining the choice of a group-leader situation. How well 
do students understand the situation? How well do they identify with that 
situation? If a situation other than school-principal is used, remember to 
change certain words on the chart and in both the Opener and the Conclu- 
sion. 


Ask: Who are the people at our school who care about what happens 
here? Record the responses on the chalkboard. Possible responses might 
be: 


students librarian parents 
teachers custodian cafeteria people 
principal nurse vice-principal 


If students give names of individuals, ask them to name the group to which 
the person belongs and record the group name. 

Since there will be a variety of responses as well as disagreements within 
the class, suggest that it might be best to personally interview the different 
people they named. 

If possible, have the students work in pairs to interview two people from 
each group. Tell them to ask the following two questions and write down 
the responses: 


1. What kinds of things do you want done for the school? 
2. What are some of the things you expect the principal of 
a school such as ours to do? 
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Organizing | Outline a classroom chart as below. Have the pairs of students report and 
information | record their responses in columns 2 and 3 of the chart. 


OUR SCHOOL 


Things the | Actions and 
Things People | People Expect} Decisions | Reactions 
Want Done for | the Principal of the of the 
the School to do Principal People 


Students 
Teacher 
Principal 
Librarian 
Custodian 
Cafeteria 
people 
Parents 
Vice- 
principal 





After the first three columns of the chart are filled in, ask: 


What decision has he/she made? What actions has he/she 
taken? 


List these responses on the chart. Then ask: 


How have different people reacted to the principal’s deci- 
sions or actions? 


List the responses on the chart. 

Tell the class to watch for future actions and decisions of the principal 
and for reactions to them by other people so that they can add these points 
to the chart. When students report such actions and reactions, discuss 
them with the class and add them to the chart. 

Keep the chart for periodic additions and for use in the Conclusion. 
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Map skills 


Intake of 
information 


EXPLORING 
FEELINGS 


Government leaders affect and are affected by the actions and 
expectations of the people they govern. 


The way in which people respond to a leader determines the extent to 
which the leader can maintain power. 


Sequence 1 


Activity 1: Explain to the students that they are going to read about people 
who lived in Europe, and that they lived there at different times extending 
over a period of 2,500 years. 


Help the students locate the following on a wall map and the map on 
page 128. 


Greece: 431 B.C. — 385 B.C. 
Great Britain: 1625 — 1700 
France: 1780 — 1800 
Germany: 1920 — 1945 


Duplicate the following timeline or develop your own on chartpaper that 
can be posted for easy reference during the unit. 
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500 400 300 200 100 O 100 200 300 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
BC A.D. 


Ask if anyone knows what B.C. and A.D. mean. Then further explain the 
time concepts B.C. and A.D. Also explain that the phrase ‘fifth century 
B.C.” refers to the dates 499 — 400 B.C., that ‘‘first century B.C.” refers to 
the dates 0 — 100 A.D., and that “twentieth century A.D.” refers to the 
dates 1900 — 1999 A.D. Point out how these centuries are represented in 
the timeline illustration. Check student understanding by asking volun- 
teers to name (for each geographic area) the century in which the events 
they will study took place. Ask students if they can name the areas in which 
the events they will study took place during more than one century. 


Activity 2: Explain that in the fifth century B.C. Greece was not really one 
country as it is today. Ancient Greece was divided into several city states. 
Athens was one of those city states called polis. If time allows, ask students 
what English word resembles polis. When police is mentioned, read to the 
class the definition of police in the dictionary. 

Have the class read pages 3-8 to find out who Alexias and Pericles were 
and what they did. Then ask: 


1. What happened in the story you read? 
2. What were some of the things Pericles said? 
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3. How do you think Alexias felt as he listened to Pericles 
speak? Why do you say he felt this way? 

4. How else do you think he felt? Why do you think he felt 
this way? 


After the discussion, ask: 


5. Who are some leaders in our own society that you know about? 
6. Why do you say this person is a leader? 


After the list has been developed and discussed, ask: 


7. Which of you have heard leaders, such as these people, 
make a speech? 
8. What did he/she say? 
9. How did you feel about the speech? 
10. Why do you think you felt this way? 


ATTAINING | Activity 3: Write the word democracy on the chalkboard. Ask a volunteer 
CONCEPTS | to read aloud what Pericles said about democracy on page 8. Remind them 
that Alexias also thought of Athens as a democracy. 


Note: The purpose of this activity is to have the students attain an under- 
standing of the term democracy. There are five steps in the Attaining 
Concepts task: 


1. Writing the term on the chalkboard and having the 
students say the word. 

2. Giving examples and non-examples of the concept. 
(These examples should differ according to the needs of 
the class. Some teachers duplicate them; others write 
them on chartpaper.) 

3. Finding how the examples and non-examples differ. 
4. Forming a definition of the concept. 

5. Testing. 


Have volunteers read the following examples and non-examples of demo- — 
cracy. First student reads: 


The United States is run by a president and Congress. The 
Congress contains two groups of people, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. The president is elected 
every four years, members of the Senate are elected every 
six years and members of the House of Representatives are 
elected every two years. All adults in the United States are 
able to vote for these people who represent them. Con- 
gress makes laws and the president sees that the laws are 
put into practice. Actions of the officials are reported in the 
news so that the people who voted for them can find out 
what they did. Voters have a chance to vote for the person 
who they think will do the things they want done. The 
person who gets the most votes in an election is the win- 
ner. 


Tell students this is an example of democracy. 


Second student reads: 


Country X is operated by an army general and a group of 
people he has appointed to office. The general has been in 
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office for 15 years, ever since his troops took over for the 
other officials who did not seem to be able to handle the 
country’s problems. The general and his officials try to 
listen to what the people are saying about the country and 
try to do what they think most of the people want. Most of 
the people seem to be satisfied with the government, but 
there are no elections and the people do not vote on 
government matters. 


Tell students this is a non-example of democracy. Ask: 


What differences do you notice between the example of a 
democracy and the example that was not a democracy? 


Have the class discuss what they think are the main characteristics of 
democracies. Write their observations on the chalkboard. Students might 
reach the following observations: 


Officials are elected in a democracy. 

Officials are not elected in a non-democracy. 
Most of the citizens can vote in a democracy. 
In a non-democracy they can’t vote. 

Officials are expected to represent the people. 


Then ask: 


From what you have learned by looking at the examples 
and non-examples, what would you say the word democ- 
racy means? 


To test the students’ understanding of democracy, duplicate the following 
situations and ask students to label them as examples or non-examples of 
democracy. 


The village of Smithton has been run by the Smith family as 
long as anyone can remember. The chief has always been 
one of the older members of the family. A chief is chosen 
by the adult men of the Smith family and usually remains as 
chief until he dies or is too old to govern. The chief and his 
close relatives make all the governmental decisions. The 
chief usually knows what the villagers want him to do, but 
he can do whatever he wants. Sometimes people com- 
plain, but their complaints are rarely given any considera- 
tion. 


This is a (non-example) of democracy. 


The small town of Wrightsville is run by a town council of 
six members. The council members are elected every sev- 
eral years. One of the council members is the mayor. All of 
the adults of the town who sign a register list can vote. The 
council meets each month to conduct the business of the 
town. Any person in town can tell the officials what they 
want them to do. They can talk with them privately or make 
formal presentations at the council meetings. Everyone 
understands that the people on the council represent the 
people of the town when they make decisions. Usually if 
one of the council members does not vote the way the 
people want, he is not elected again. 


This is an (example) of democracy. 
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Written or oral responses to the question “What differences do you notice 
between the example of a democracy and the example that was not a 
democracy?” may be evaluated according to the following criteria. The two 
categories given for each criterion show high and low ends of the spectrum 
of possible responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘In the non-example, the leaders don’t have 
to represent the people they govern like in a democracy.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract 
words? 
For example: “In a democracy people vote every so 
often.” 


2. Accuracy 


a. Does the student express facts about democracy accu- 
rately? 

For example: “In a democracy people vote to choose lead- 
ers.”’ 


b. Does the student express facts about democracy inac- 
curately? 
For example: “A democracy has an army.” 


3. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student's response include most of the impor- 
tant points about democracy? 

For example: ‘‘Without a democracy leaders don’t have to 
be elected and can make decisions without thinking about 
what the people want.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most of the impor- 
tant points about democracy? 
For example: “In a democracy people are free.” 


Optional Activity: Have students draw a chart or diagram of how they see 
the governing bodies in Ancient Athens. Have them title their charts or 
diagrams ‘‘Government in Athens, 5 B.C.”” Write the following questions 
on the board and tell students that their chart or diagram should answer 
these questions: What was the most important branch of government in 
Athens? Where did it take place? What kinds of people were members of 
that governing body? What kinds of people could not be members? What 
did members vote on? What was the next important governing body? How 
were they chosen? What did they do? What was the smallest governing 
body? How were they chosen? What did they do? Who led this last govern- 
ing body? How was he chosen? Make a classroom display of charts and 
diagrams. 


Activity 4: Have the class read pages 8-13 to find out about who the 
sophists were and about some of their criticisms of Pericles. Then ask: 


1. What did you find out about the sophists? 
2. Why do you think many citizens disapproved of them? 


Gathering 
information 


Inferring 





3. Why do you think Alexias thought Socrates was differ- 
ent from the other sophists? 


NOTE: An important point that should come out in the responses to 
Questions 1, 2, and 3 is that the sophists critized Pericles as the leader of 
Athens. Questions 4, 5, and 6 pursue this by asking the students to make 
inferences about the effect of this criticism. 


4. What affect did the sophists have? 

5. Why do you suppose these things happened? 

6. Do you think the sophists were ineffective or effective 
as a group? 


You may want to ask volunteers to either write or improvise a dialogue 
between Alexias and his father. The situation: Alexias’ father does not want 
him to spend time at the Painted Stoa. Alexias defends his actions. 

Ask the students to look through newspapers and magazines to collect 
news items that reflect criticisms of our leaders and government. Have 
them bring these clippings to class and discuss them, using the following 
questions: 


1. Who is being criticized? 
2. Who is doing the criticizing? 








3. Why do you think is criticizing 
in this way? 

4. What do you think were the effects of this criticism? 

Why? 


Appoint two committees of five or six students each. Tell one committee to 
make two lists on chartpaper about Pericles during their study of Athens. 
One list will be of actions taken by Pericles as leader of Athens and the 
other will be of criticisms of Pericles. Tell them to write next to each 
criticism the name of the people or group who expressed it. Suggest that 
the committee begin by looking back through the pages already read and 
then add to the lists as they continue their reading. 

Tell the other committee to make two lists during the next two weeks 
about the President of the United States. One list will be of actions taken by 
the president as reported in the news. The other will be of criticisms of the 
president. Tell them to write next to each criticism the name of the people 
or group who expressed it. Suggest that they begin by using the clippings 
brought to class. 

Suggest that both committees keep their lists on charts such as those 
below: 


President of the 
Pericles United States 
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Periodically, remind the committees to add to their lists. The lists will be 
used by the entire class in Activity 11. 


Optional Activity: The following books would be useful for those students 
who would like to investigate more about the land, life styles, people, and 
attitudes in early Greece. Since these books cover such a vast area, in- 
terested students might limit their investigation at this time to finding more 
about the Persian war, Pericles, and the sophists. Have them report their 
findings to the class. The First Book of Ancient Greece is written in story 
form. The Golden Days of Greece gives informative descriptions of every 
day life of young people in Athens and Sparta. 


Activity 5: Write the word tyranny on the chalkboard. Some students 
might have an idea as to what it means. For clarity, however, ask a volun- 
teer to check the dictionary then try to get class agreement on a definition. 
A possible definition might be: 


Tyranny — a way of governing where one person has all 
the power and makes all the decisions. 


Remind the students that Democles called what Pericles did tyranny, and 
ask them to refer to page 13 to review what he actually said. Then ask: 


1. What did Democles say about Pericles? 

2. Why do you think he considered what Pericles did, 
tyranny? 

3. Do you agree with Democles? Why or why not? 


NOTE: Points that might be raised in this discussion include: Pericles 
persuaded the Assembly to do what he wanted, rather than deciding 
without them; Pericles was elected and could have been voted out of 
office; the Assembly allowed Pericles to exercise the power he did and 
could have restricted him. 


Activity 6: Refer the students to the map on page 6. Ask them to locate the 
tombs outside the northwest city gates and tell them that this is where 
Pericles made his speech. 

Then ask volunteers to locate the following places on the map: 


Pnyx Panathenaic Way 
Acropolis Painted Stoa 
Parthenon Agora 


Have a volunteer review the pages already read and trace the route Alexias 
walked. 


NOTE: Alexias walked from the area of the tombs toward the Agora then 
he turned and walked to the Painted Stoa. 


Ask avolunteer to point out the legend on the map and explain its purpose. 
Mention that its dimensions are in feet. Ask students to measure the map 
and compute the approximate size of Athens in feet and then convert this 
to miles. 


NOTE: The approximate diameter of Athens from wall to wall was slightly 
more than one mile. 





Intake of 
information 


To illustrate the size of Athens, point out street boundaries near the school 
that would enclose an area approximately the same size as Athens. 

Refer the class to the map on page 11 and have them locate Athens. Point 
out that the dot marks the location of the city within the walls and that all of 
Attica was Athenean territory. 

Ask students to measure Attica and compute its approximate size, using 
the legend. To help them understand the size of this amount of land, point 
out landmarks in the area of the school that define an area of similar size. 

Refer the students to the map on page 10. Have volunteers locate the 
following places: 


Athens Megara 
Attica Mt. Olympus 
Peloponnesus Corcyra 
Sparta 


Ask volunteers to locate the territories controlled by Athens, those con- 
trolled by Sparta, and those that were neutral. Then ask: 


1. From looking at the territories that Athens controlled, 
how can you tell it would need a strong navy? 
2. How can you tell that Sparta would need a strong navy? 


Have students read captions and answer questions related to maps, pages 
10 and 11. 


Activity 7: Have the class read pages 14-22 about life in Athens and about 
different people’s reactions to Pericles. Encourage the committee that is 
recording actions and criticisms of Pericles to include on their lists those 
mentioned in this section. Then ask: 


1. What are some of the things you learned about what it is 
like to live in Athens? 


List responses on the chalkboard. 

Divide the class into six groups and have each group select one of the 
following people to study more closely. Tell each group to try to imagine 
they are the person they are studying. 


Alexias Alexias’ sister Thalia 
Alexias’ father Timandra, the slave 
Alexias’ mother Sostias, the slave 


If the class is large enough, roles can include Democles, Callias, and 
Gorgion, characters which appear at the dinner party. 

Ask each group to review pages 12-22 in order to respond to the follow- 
ing questions concerning the people they are studying: 


2. What is the life of this person like? 
3. How do you think this person felt about living in 
Athens? Why do you think he/she felt this way? 


Have each group discuss these questions among themselves. 

If time allows, this might be a good opportunity to present one of the 
following films. Athens — The Golden Age is a brief but comprehensive 
color film that handsomely depicts daily life in Ancient Athens through the 
use of Greek vases. Life in Ancient Greece: Role of the Citizen, in color or 
black and white, is an 11 minute film which demonstrates the life style of a 
Greek family, the roles of each member, and the father’s concern for 
teaching his son the importance of citizenship and democracy. 
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Dramatization 


Generalizing 


Europe 


Then ask each group to select one person to make a statement to the 
class that begins, 





“lam and this is how | feel about living in 
Athens. . .”’ or, ““My name is and I live in 
Athens. | think Athens is. . .”” 





Have each group work together to help their speaker prepare his state- 
ment. If possible, have the speakers dress in the style of the people they 
are portraying. Encourage other students to question each personality 
about what he said. If other students seem hesitant to participate, suggest 
that they are strangers in Athens who want to find out about Athenian life. 


NOTE: Student maturity and ability levels will determine the amount of 
direction that is appropriate for this activity and how elaborate the activity 
might be. If time permits, students might be encouraged to use props and 
mural backdrops for the presentations. 

Notice the extent to which the class is successfully Decentering — are 
they able to assume the attitudes and actions of the Greek characters? 


After the presentations, ask the students to select one of the following 
incomplete statements and write a completion to it: 


| would have liked (or disliked) being a man living in 
Athens because... 

| would have liked (or disliked) being a woman living in 
Athens because . . . 

| would have liked (or disliked) being a slave living in 
Athens because... 


Ask volunteers to read their completed statements. 

If there were two students who presented good cases for or against liv- 
ing in Athens, you might want to suggest that they have an open debate 
before the class. 

Then ask the students to write a response to the following question: 


Thinking of all the things we have learned about Athens so 
far, what can you say about living there? 


Activity 8: Explain to the class that they will be developing a chart about 
the people in Athens and their leaders. Tell them they will be doing the 
same thing for other people they study later. 

Outline a chart as below and enter the column headings. 


Things the 
People Actions and | Reactions 
Groups of | Concerns of | Expected the | Decisions of of the 
People the People Leader to do | the Leader People | 





Organizing 
information 


Intake of 
information 


This chart will be used again in Activity 12. 


NOTE: The main purpose of this chart is to help the students organize 
information in a way that shows relationships between concerns of peo- 
ple, what they expect of their leaders, what the leaders do, and how the 
people react. 


Tell the students to look back through the pages they have read for 
information to fill in the chart. Write the following questions on the 
chalkboard as guides for the research: 


What groups of people lived in Athens? 

What were the people concerned about? 

Who was the leader? 

What are some of the things the people expected the 
leader to do? 

What are some of the things the leader did? 

How did people react to the leader? 


Ask volunteers to supply information for the chart and record it. 
Then have the class read pages 23-33 and add new information to the 
chart. 


NOTE: The following might be used as alternative ways to do the research 
and to record the information on the chart. Have different committees deal 
with different questions and different columns on the chart. Have the class 
as a whole complete column 1. Then have different committees fill in 
information across the chart that pertains to each group of people listed in 
column 1. Have one group fill in columns 1 and 2, another do columns 3 
and 4 and then do column 5 with the entire class. 


After the chart has been completed, review these questions with the class. 


1. How many groups of people did you find? 

2. What did each group want Pericles to do? Why? 
3. What did Pericles do about their concerns? 

4. Was any group satisfied? Unsatisfied? Why? 

5. What did they do about it? 


As students respond to Questions 1-5, they should begin to see some of 
the following points: 


Different people have different concerns. 

Concerns of people may produce a variety of expecta- 
tions. 

Expectations of the people often conflict with each other. 

A leader may react in a variety of ways to expectations of 
the people. 

People react in a variety of ways to actions of the leader. 


The same chart outline will be used to organize similar information from 
the other three sections of the book. 


Optional Activity: Select one volunteer to take the part of Pericles and one 
volunteer to represent each group on the chart developed in Activity 8. 
Then describe the following scene: Because of public pressure, Pericles 
has decided to hold a question and answer session with the different 
groups. Each representative should explain his/her concern(s) and what 
he/she expects Pericles to do about them. 
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Pericles should then discuss the concern(s) and explain whether he can or 
cannot do something about them. The representative should react accord- 
ingly, stating what his/her group will do if Pericles ignores their concerns. 


Activity 9: Have the class review pages 23-26 and ask: 


1. What are some of the things that you read about in this 
episode? 

Inferring 2. Why do you think the Assembly voted Pericles out of 
office? 
3. Why do you think they reelected him? 
4. What does this say about the kind of leader you think 
the people of Athens wanted? 


Role playing | Activity 10: Have volunteers review pages 27-30 about Alexias and the 
Olympic games and role play the following two scenes: 


When Alexias loses the race and congratulates the Cretan 
When he meets his father and Theon after losing 


Notice the extent to which the class is successfully Decentering — are the 
students able to assume the attitudes and actions of the Greek characters? 
After the role playing, ask: 





EXPLORING 1. How do you think Alexias felt after the race? 
FEELINGS 2. Why do you think he felt this way? ; 
3. If you had been Alexias, how would you have felt? | 
4. Why do you think you would have felt this way? 
5. Can you think of a similar event that you know or have 


read about where a person wanted to win something or do 
something special and failed? 

6. How do you think he felt? 

7. Why do you think he felt this way? 


NOTE: Points that could be pursued in this discussion include: the desire 
to win in competition, the embarrassment of losing in front of friends and 
relatives, the effect of failure, and the civic pride Alexias attached to the 
race. 


EVALUATION | Written or oral responses to Question 1 may be evaluated according to the 
following criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show high 
and low ends of the spectrum of possible student responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘He felt disappointed that he didn’t win for 
Athens.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract 
words? 
For example: “It was hard to lose.” 


2. Sensitivity 


a. Does the student’s response show recognition of the 
feelings of others, or inference about feelings that are not 
obvious? 
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Inferring 


For example: ‘He felt sad and upset because he didn’t get 
something he really wanted.” 


b. Does the student’s response indicate no recognition of 
the feelings of others? 
For example: “He was probably thirsty.” 


3. Tentativeness 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his infer- 
ence is based on limited data, and therefore, may be mis- 
leading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,” “1 
think” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: “He probably wanted to be angry with 
somebody.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his infer- 
ence about Alexias’ feelings is based on limited data, and 
therefore, may be misleading? 

For example: “He felt like pouting.” 


Optional Activity: Discussion of Olympic games might lead to the subject 
of Olympic games in past years. An interested student or group may wish 
to work independently to find out more about the Greek games and the 
role of the athlete in Ancient Greece. The book, Gifts from the Greeks: 
Alpha to Omega will supply that information. Students might compare the 
athelete’s role today with that of Ancient Greece. Or students might want 
to report on why contemporary Olympic games have been used as a place 
for national or international protest. Public libraries would have news- 
paper articles on the subject. 


Activity 11: Have the class review pages 30-33 and ask: 


1. What happened in the story you just read? 
2. What did the people accuse Socrates of doing? 


List responses on the chalkboard. Following are possible responses: 


Not being responsible as a citizen 

Destroying young people’s minds 

Encouraging people to question the government 

Criticizing the war against Sparta 

Teaching Alcibiades who later became a leader and broke 
the peace treaty. 


Select two or three of the responses to Question 2 and ask the following 
question for each: 


3. Why do you think people objected to this? 
Then ask: 

4. Why do you think the people brought Socrates to trial? 
Have students read the caption on page 32. Ask: 


5. Why do you think these people tried to help Socrates 
escape? 
6. Why do you think Socrates refused to help? 


Ask students to indicate by raising their hands if they think Socrates should 
have been condemned to death or not. Choose two teams of four or five 
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volunteers to debate the pro and con positions before the class. Explain 
that the rest of the class will judge the debate. 

Have each debate team select a team leader to plan its presentation. 
Allow each team five minutes to present its case and then allow time for 
rebuttal. 

After the debate, ask the judges to vote on the winner of the debate bya 
show of hands. After the winning team has been selected, ask volunteers 
from among the judges to explain why they voted as they did. Discuss with 
the class the bases they used to select a winning team. 


NOTE: At least three bases for determining the winning team might be 
expressed and discussed: the point that Socrates was or was not guilty, the 
belief that one team presented a more convincing case in the debate, the 
fact that some judges voted for the team that included their closest friends. 


After the debate and discussion, have the committee that has been making 
the lists about actions and criticisms of Pericles (begun in Activity 4) post 
their chart for all to see. Review the points on the chart, asking committee 
members for explanations when necessary, then ask: 


1. Why do you think these people criticized their leader in 
these ways? 
2. What do you think were the effects of these criticisms? 


Then ask the committee that has been making the list of actions and 
criticisms of the President of the United States to post their chart and 
repeat Questions 1 and 2. Then ask: 


3. Thinking about what we have been saying, why do you 
suppose people criticize their leaders? 

4. What can you say about what happens when people 
criticize their leaders? 


Activity 12: Refer the class to the chart developed in Activity 8. Select two 
or three actions of Pericles on the chart that reflect concerns and expecta- 
tions of the people and ask: 


1. What do you find on the chart that might explain why 
Pericles acted this way? 


After the actions of Pericles have been discussed, select two or three 
reactions of the people and ask: 


2. What can you find on the chart that might explain why 
the people reacted in this way? 


Then have students write a response to the following question: 


3. Thinking about the information on our chart, what can 
you Say about the actions of Pericles and how the people of 
Athens reacted? 


Optional Activity: For those students who expressed interest in the sec- 
tions on Socrates and Plato, the sound filmstrip, Plato: Father of Philo- 
sophy will demonstrate how these men have influenced human thought 
and actions. It also summarizes life in Athens during the war with Sparta, 
Socrates’ reputation as the wisest man, Plato’s actions as a result of his 
teacher’s trial, and Plato’s dedication to the teachings of Socrates. 





MAIN IDEA 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Map skills 


Intake of 
information 


Government leaders affect and are affected by the actions and 
expectations of the people they govern. 


The way in which people respond to a leader determines the extent to 
which the leader can maintain power. 


Sequence 2: 


Activity 13: Refer the class to the chart on “Our School” begun in the 
Opener. Ask if anything has happened in the school that should be added 
to the chart. Discuss any points that are mentioned, paying particular 
attention to actions of the principal and reactions of the people. Add to the 
chart the actions and reactions that are mentioned. 

Tell the students that the next section of the book describes life in 
England during the late seventeenth century, around a time called the 
Glorious Revolution. Refer them to the maps and the timeline used in 
Activity 1 and have volunteers note the geographic and historic location of 
England at that time. 


Optional Activity: Show the sound filmstrip Louis XIV: The Sun King. It 
might help students better understand the bonds between King James II 
and King Louis XIV. The filmstrip also describes French attitudes toward 
Catholics and the consequences of those attitudes. 


Activity 14: Tell the students to read through pages 35-63 to find the 
necessary information to answer the following question: 


What were the major events leading up to and following 
the Glorious Revolution? 


Have each student compile a list of the events he/she finds. 

After the individual lists have been compiled ask volunteers to read from 
their lists three events that led up to the Glorious Revolution. Record these 
on the chalkboard. Then have volunteers read three events from their lists 
that took place after the Glorious Revolution. Record these on the chalk- 
board. Possible items on the list: 


James II had a son. 

James II changed laws about religion. 
James II left England. 

William and Mary became new rulers. 
Parliament passed new laws. 

The king had to take a new oath. 
Parliament passed the Declaration of Rights. 


NOTE: As the students report, it might be helpful to outline on the 
chalkboard the sequence of English leaders or ask a volunteer to do it. The 
sequence is: 


1625 — 1649 Charles | 
1649 — 1660 The Cromwell Period 
1660 — 1685 Charles Il 
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1685 — 1688 James II 
1689 — 1702 William and Mary 


After the list has been completed, ask: 


Which events do you think caused the Glorious Revolu- 
tion? 

Which events do you think were effects of the Glorious 
Revolution? 


NOTE: It might be necessary here to check with the class to see if they 


understand the terms cause and effect. You might give an illustration from 
Sequence 1, such as: 


Cause Event Effect 


People objected Pericles was voted . There was confusion 
to Pericles’ power out of office among the leaders 


When the students have made their selections, ask them to explain how 
they decided upon which were causes and which were effects. As the 
students report, mark the list by placing a ‘‘C”’ after the items they identify 
as causes and an “‘E”’ after those they identify as effects. Encourage them to 
refer to their books if necessary. 


NOTE: If some items are listed both as causes and effects, mark them 
accordingly and discuss them with the class. Such a discussion should 
show the students that there are different ways of looking at the causes and 
effects of events. It would not be appropriate here to have students vote or 
to try to get consensus. At the conclusion of the discussion, students 
should see that a number of events led to the Glorious Revolution and a 
number of events occurred as a result of it. 

Among scholars there are at least two views of what constitutes cause 
and effect. Some interpret a cause to be something that is both necessary 
and sufficient for something else to happen. Others see a cause as any 
factor that helps bring about something else. In this activity, the latter view 
is used. 





Have students write three headings on their papers as below, and select 
two events from the list on the chalkboard. Under Event have them write 
the events they selected. Then ask them to write what they think caused 
those events and what was an effect on each. Example: 





Cause Event Effect 
(People did not James II left (England got 
like King James II) England a new king) 


When the class has finished writing their responses, ask volunteers to read 
them and write several of them on the chalkboard. Then ask: 


Which of these causes do you think brought about the 
most change? Why? 

Which of these effects do you think were more important 
than others? Why? 


Encourage students to give a variety of responses and to explain why they 
think so, but do not try to get consensus. 

After the discussion, ask the students to think of their entire discussion 
about the Glorious Revolution and write a response to the following 
question: 


Generalizing 


DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


Note taking 


What can you say about the causes and effects of the 
Glorious Revolution? 


Have volunteers read their responses. Collect the papers and keep them 
for use in Activity 22. 


Optional Activity: Show the film English History: Restoration and Glori- 
ous Revolution. It presents students with an overview of historical and 
political events of the period as well as demonstrates the reactions of the 
major characters during that period. The film also includes scenes from a 
modern Parliament ceremony. 


Optional Activity: Have groups of students collect pictures from newspa- 
pers or magazines that they think look like the following kinds of people: 
farmers, farm workers, factory workers, teachers, doctors, students, store 
owners, lawyers, bankers. Ask them to explain why they selected those 
pictures. Then ask them to group their pictures under the following 
categories: very fortunate people, fortunate people, average people, less 
fortunate people. Have them explain why. 


NOTE: The following Activity 15 and discussion will involve groups of 
people or social classes living in England during the Glorious Revolution. 
The following books are recommended for the teacher here: Life in Stuart 
England, Illustrated English Social History and, England in the Reigns of 
James Il and William III. 


Activity 15: Ask: 


What different kinds of people did you notice in your 
reading about the Glorious Revolution? 


Tell the students they can refer to the book to refresh their memories if 
necessary. Record their responses on the chalkboard. 

If the students mention specific names, ask what kind of group or social 
class the person belonged to, or what his occupation was. Record the 
group or occupation as well as the name, as below: 


noblemen (Halaby, Kensington) lawyers 

churchmen (Bishop Beadsly) village Justices of the 
alehouse owner (Dramson) Peace (Eliot, Harington) 
bankers (discussing in alehouse) merchant (Beecher) 


Then divide the class into as many committees as there are different groups 
of people on the list. Tell each committee to use the book to answer the 
following questions about the group of people they are assigned: 


1. What kind of life did they have? 
2. What were their reactions to the Glorious Revolution? 


Suggest that the students work individually or in small groups. Tell them to 
write responses to the two questions and prepare to give oral or written 
reports to the class. Remind them to look at the pictures and to read the 
captions. 

For those students who wish to do independent research, the following 
two books are suggested. Both examine the life styles of people in Eng- 
land, although they cover a much wider time span than just the Glorious 
Revolution. They are Looking at History: Britain from Cavemen to the 
Present Day, and The Story of Britain. Have interested students find the 
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period they are studying, then chart what they can identify as groups of 
people and the different life styles during that period. 

After the group reports are compiled, ask volunteers from each group to 
read what they have written in their notes. Make a note of the more 
significant reactions to the Glorious Revolution reported by the students. 

At the completion of the reports, select several reactions that have been 
mentioned for each group of people and ask the following about each: 


3. Why do you think (the nobles, the bankers, etc.) 
reacted in this way? 


Ask the question so that the social class or occupation of each person is 
clearly identified. After a variety of reactions have been explored, ask: 


4. Thinking about what we have said, what can you say 
about people’s reactions to the Glorious Revolution? 


NOTE: The primary purpose of Activities 14 and 15 is to develop the 
students’ understanding of the Glorious Revolution, the people im- 
mediately involved and their lives at the time, and the people’s reactions to 
the Revolution. These ideas will be pursued further in Activities 22 and 25. 


Activity 16: Duplicate the following description of a hypothetical situa- 
tion. Give copies to the students and have them read it. 


Ms. Jones’ sixth-grade class at West School was governed 
by class officers. Brian McCormick was president, Kelley 
Proctor was vice-president, Mark Land was secretary, and 
Sarah Jacobs was treasurer. They had been elected during 
the first week of school. 

Brian liked to make all the decisions and the other offi- 
cers did only what he told them to do. When the class met 
to make decisions, such as how to raise money and what to 
do for class activities, Brian always said what he wanted 
and always got his way. He only put his friends in charge of 
committees and he always told them what to do. 

Early in September, Brian decided that all class members 
should pay dues. When Sarah said he couldn’t do that 
without a vote of the whole class, he told her he would 
appoint another treasurer if she didn’t want to collect the 
money. When the class voted to sell candy to raise funds 
for a trip to the museum, he said he wanted to sell pop- 
corn. Then he selected a fund-raising committee that or- 
dered popcorn instead of candy. When the other officers 
voted to have a Halloween party, he said Halloween parties 
were stupid. Then he appointed Joe Davis chairman of the 
party committee because Joe never got things done on 
time. The class never did have the party. 

Some of the class members started to complain about 
Brian and said they wanted to have a class meeting. But 
Brian said they didn’t need one. He said that meetings 
were a waste of time and that the officers could make all 
the decisions that had to be made. 

Finally, some of the students talked with Ms. Jones, the 
teacher, about the situation. They decided to list the things 
Brian did that they did not like and to write a set of rules 
that would say Brian could not do these things. They said if 
Brian would not agree to the new rules, they would choose 
a new president. 





Intake of 
information 


Then ask: 


What are some of the things Brian did that the class did not 
like? 


List these responses on chartpaper. 

After a list is recorded, have the students work in pairs to write a class 
rule for each of the items listed. Have the pairs report and write the rules 
on the chartpaper. 


NOTE: The work by the pairs of students might be done in several ways. 
All the pairs might be asked to work on each rule one-at-a-time. They 
should discuss what they have written and the statement that the class 
thinks is best should be recorded. Different pairs could also work on 
different rules. 


Then explain to the students that people in England wrote ‘‘A Declaration 
of Rights and Liberties” similar to what they have done for Ms. Jones’ class. 
Say that the Declaration contained a list of things King James II did that the 
people did not like, and that they made a set of rules to prevent the new 
king from doing the same things. 

Ask the students to read the Declaration on pages 56-57 to find some of 
James’ actions that people did not like. 

Have students report the actions of James that they found and list these 
actions of the king on the chalkboard. Select three or four of the king’s 
actions and ask different groups of students to find on page 57 the rule that 
would prevent a new king from doing the same thing. Have the groups 
report their findings and discuss them with the entire class. Then ask: 


1. What is the Declaration of Rights and Liberties? 
2. What is included in it? 
3. Why was it written? 


Refer the students to the chart containing Brian’s actions and the proposed 
rules for Ms. Jones’ class. Ask them to write a formal Declaration of Rights 
and Liberties for Ms. Jones’ class, using the British Declaration as their 
guide. 


NOTE: The way in which the writing of the Declaration is handled will 
depend on the maturity and ability level of the class. The whole class might 
work together; the class might be divided into two groups, one to write the 
charges against Brian and the other to write the new rules; or groups might 
be organized to record each charge and the accompanying rule. The final 
product might be one class Declaration or several Declarations written by 
different committees. 


Post the written Declaration(s) on the bulletin board. 


Optional Activity: Again, depending on the maturity level of the class, 
students might be asked to draw up a Declaration of Rights and Liberties 
for their own class or for the entire school. 


Activity 17: Have the class reread pages 60-63, Mr. Beecher’s discussion 
with his friends. Then tell them to focus their attention on the section 
where the two men were arguing whether a strong king or a strong 
Parliament was best. Then ask: 
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1. What reasons did one man give to support his belief 
that a strong king was better than a strong Parliament? 


List these responses in a column on the chalkboard. 

Remind the students that King James II ruled as a strong king and that the 
people objected, that they invited William and Mary to be king and queen 
only after William agreed to the Declaration of Rights and Liberties and to 
the new oath. Point out that these actions made William and Mary less 
powerful than James II had been. Then ask: 


2. From all that you have learned about the Glorious Rev- 
olution, why do you suppose some people believed a 
strong Parliament was better than a strong king? 


List these responses in a second column on the chalkboard. 
Select several reasons from the first list and ask the following question 
for each: 


3. Does this reason say something about what this man 
believed was important? Explain. 


Then select several reasons from the second list and ask the following 
question for each: 


4. Does this reason say something about what these peo- 
ple believed to be important? Explain. 


Duplicate copies of one of the following descriptions and have each 
student read it. 


THE HIKING CLUB 


A group of high school boys met to organize a hiking club 
at school. They all enjoyed hiking and decided to form a 
group which would plan some hiking trips into the moun- 
tains each year. They felt that the club would be able to 
raise money to buy equipment that they could not afford 
individually. And it would be a way of organizing hikes in 
the summer when school was not in session. They decided 
to elect a committee of officers each year and to have the 
committee select a president. Some of the duties of the 
officers would be: 


to decide what the dues would be 
to decide how to raise money 

to plan the trips 

to buy equipment 

to keep the money for the club 


However, the club members could not decide whether the 
president of the committee should have the more power. 
Some members wanted the president to be able to decide 
all matters on his own, while others wanted everything 
decided by a vote of the committee. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE SCHOOL BOARD 


In many cities, schools are operated by a superintendent 
of schools and a school board. The superintendent is usu- 
ally a person who knows a great deal about schools and 
who can make decisions concerning how to handle prob- 


lems that come up each day. He is hired by the school 
board for several years at a time and is often rehired unless 
he does things that people do not like. He reports to the 
board when it meets but he is not elected by the people. 

The school board is usually a group of people from the 
community who are elected by the people. They represent 
the people of the city and decide how the schools should 
be run. If people do not like the decisions they make, they 
vote them out of office at the next election. Often board 
members have other jobs. They meet one or two times a 
month to hear the superintendent’s reports and to decide 
what things should be done. 

Some of the decisions that either the school board or the 
superintendent has to make are: 


What kind of schools should the city have? 
How much money should be spent on schools? 
What should be taught in the schools? 

What should the school rules be? 

Who should be teachers in the schools? 


In many cities, people have argued over who should make 
most of the decisions about the schools, the school board 
or the superintendent. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


The government of the United States is run by both the 
president and Congress. The president is elected every 
four years by the voters of the United States. He has the 
power to make many decisions. Sometimes he makes 
these alone, other times he must ask Congress to approve 
what he does. He has people who advise him, but he does 
not have to listen to them. Once a president is elected, it is 
hard to remove him from office before the next election. 
Congress consists of two groups of people who are 
elected by the voters in different parts of the United States. 
One group is the Senate; it has two people from each 
state. The other group is the House of Representatives 
which has 435 people from different areas throughout the 
United States. Senators are elected every six years and 
members of the House of Representatives are elected 
every two years. The members of Congress, like the presi- 
dent, make many decisions. They make the laws of the 
country and represent the people who live in their home 
state or home area. Congress makes its decisions by votes 
of all the members of each group. Usually the members 
have a chance to tell the other members what they think 
should be done on each matter before the groups vote. 
For a long time people have argued over who should 
have most of the power, the president or Congress. 


NOTE: The amount of information the students possess 
about each of these situations and their potential interest 
in each will probably determine which should be read. It 
might be advisable to prepare a different episode to use 
instead of any of these. 
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Then ask: 


5. In this situation, what do you think might be some 
reasons for giving the (club president) most of the power? 
6. What do you think might be some reasons for giving the 
(committee) most of the power? 


Record responses in two lists on the chalkboard. Then ask: 


7. Which do you think should be stronger, the (president) 
or the (committee)? Why? 

8. Does this say anything about what you believe is impor- 
tant? Explain. 


Ask the students to review all the responses on the chalkboard that show 
reasons why different groups or individuals should possess more power 
than others. Then ask: 


9. Thinking about these discussions, what do you suppose 
makes people believe in different things? 


If students are asked to write their answers to Question 8 before discus- 
sion, answers may be evaluated according to the following criteria. The 
categories given for each criterion show high to low ends of the spectrum 
of possible responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s inference include abstract words 
which refer to qualities and attitudes rather than to con- 
crete incidents? 

For example: ‘(committee) Maybe I trust many people 
more than one person.” 


b. Does the student’s inference include no abstract 
words? 
For example: “(president) | like to see things done.” 


2. Logical coherence 


a. Is the student's inference warranted by the information 
provided in his/her answer to Question 7? 

For example: ‘(president) It bothers me to hear people 
argue when one person could just decide.” 


b. Is the student’s inference illogical and/or unwarranted 
by the information provided in his/her answer to Question 
7? 

For example: ‘(committee) I like someone to decide what 
to do.” 


In addition, whenever students are asked to analyze their own values, the 
following criteria may be used. 


3. Richness 


a. Does the student’s response show an ability to produce 
a value inference from an example of behavior? 

For example: ‘“(committee) Maybe I| trust many people 
more than one person.” 


b. Does the student’s response show inability to produce 
a value inference from an example of behavior? 
For example: ‘(committee) I just decided.” 


4. Ethical level 


a. Does the student's response show altruism — concern 
for the welfare of others? 

For example: ‘‘(committee) I think all people are important 
and should have some say in things.” 


b. Does the student’s response show conformity — con- 
cern for pleasing others, obeying authority? 

For example: (president) | like to have someone decide 
things.” 


c. Does the student’s response show egocentrism — 
primary interest in seeking pleasure, avoiding punish- 
ment, or bargaining? 

For example: ‘(committee) If | could get on the committee 
I could have fun.” 


NOTE: The purpose of this activity is to increase a child’s skill in looking at 


personal values. Hopefully, the student will become increasingly aware of 
the relationship between what he/she says and does and personal values. 
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expectations of the people they govern. 


The way in which people respond to a leader determines the extent to 
which the leader can maintain power. 


Sequence 3 


Activity 18: Refer the class to the chart on “Our School” begun in the 
Opener. Ask if anything has happened in the school that should be added 
to the chart. Discuss any points that are mentioned, paying particular 
attention to actions of the principal and reactions of the people. Add the 
actions and reactions that are mentioned to the chart. 

Tell the class that in the next section of the book they will be learning 
about France during the 1780s, 1790s, and early 1800s, at a time during and 
after the French Revolution. Refer them to the maps and the timeline used 
in Activities 1 and 2 and have volunteers note the geographic and historic 
location. 


NOTE: Watch for students confusing Louis XIV (discussed in the last 
section) and Louis XVI. Explain the relationship. 


Activity 19: Have the students read pages 65-68 as well as captions on 
pages 66 and 67 to find out about King Louis XVI and what life was like at his 
palace. 

After the reading, ask volunteers to respond to the following questions 
and record the information on chartpaper. Students might place informa- 
tion under the following headings: The King, The Queen, Other People, 
Palace Activities, and King’s Problems. 


1. What are some of the things you found out about Louis 
XVI? 
2. What kinds of activities took place at the court of Louis 
XVI? 
3. What specific problems was Louis XVI about to face? 


Information that might be reported by the students includes: 
Life at the Palace 


The king liked to hunt. 

He read much of the time. 

He didn’t like to attend special dinners. 
Many people took care of him. 

The queen organized lots of activities. 

She spent much money. 

Many noblemen stayed at the palace. 

Other people found ways to live off the king. 
The king paid their expenses. 

The palace was very large. 


Some problems students might mention include: 
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There was much cheating among government officials. 

The French government was in debt. 

The court spent too much money. 

People wanted to know where their taxes went. 

The nobles were demanding their special privileges from 
the king. 

Some people rioted because of high prices. 


Explain to the class that pages 68-92 contain information about three 
different social groups or classes of people living in France during the 
Revolution. One of the groups was the noblemen, people who were 
distantly related to the royal family or related to a person who held a title of 
nobility. Most people of noble families were educated. Another group was 
the commoners, people who were educated businessmen, merchants, 
shopkeepers, lawyers, etc., (and wives of). The poorer people, called 
peasants, are the last group described. They were mostly farmers and 
workers. Like the merchants and lawyers, poor people were also consi- 
dered commoners. But, unlike educated commoners, poor people were 
rarely represented in the government of France. Explain that there was 
another major group in France at the time called the clergy. These were 
men who occupied various positions in the Catholic Church. Explain that 
members of the clergy met together as a separate group, but that they were 
considered either noblemen or commoners, depending on their rank in 
the church. Tell students that the information they are about to read 
describes how a representative from each group saw the events in France 
during the summer of 1789. 

Divide the class into three groups and have each group read about the 
noblemen, commoner (lawyer), or poor person. Have students pretend 
they are characters they read about. 

Explain that the first task of each group will be to gather information 
about their person so they can compare the life of that person with the 
other people being studied. Say that after they gather the information they 
will make a group chart and compare it with the charts of the other groups. 
Tell each group to read pages that deal directly with their person and to 
skim the other pages between 68-92 for additional information. Suggest 
that they read the captions as well. 


nobleman — pages 68-75 
commoner — pages 75-87 
poor person — pages 88-92 


Suggest that the students in each group work individually or in pairs as they 
search for the information. Tell them to use the following questions as 
guides and to take notes on the information they find. 


What was the life of the (nobleman) like? 
What things did he do? 

What problems did the (nobleman) face? 
What worried him? 

What changes did the (nobleman) want? 


After the individuals or pairs have collected their information, have those 
in each group compare what they have found and record it on a group 
chart. 
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Each group should be encouraged to develop their chart as they see fit, 
as long as there is information that answers each of the three study 
questions. The content should be in the words of the students. The chart 
below is filled in only to serve as a quick reference for the teacher. Do not 
expect students to give responses that are identical to those in the chart. 


A NOBLE 


Life of a Noble Problems and Worries Changes Wanted 


thought he was better 
than other people 
belonged to _ special 
families 
had special privileges 
from king — 
could carry a sword 
did not have to 
repair roads 
did not have to 
house king’s troops 
king took care of noble- 
men 
some lived on manors and 
controlled all the peo- 
ple on them 
collected money from the 
peasants 
paid lower taxes than 
other people 


was a lawyer 

had an education 

had money 

felt he should be as 
important as clergy 
and nobles 

worked hard in the 
Estates General 


were poor 
paid heavy taxes 

many were out of work 
some had to beg for food 
food and bread were hard 


to get 

had to pay dues to lord 
of manor 

had to pay tithes to the 
church 


wasn’t allowed to hunt 


had misunderstandings 
with king 

wasn’t certain of respon- 
sibilities of king and 
nobleman 

French debt 


the king was ‘out of 
touch” with nobles 
enough 


didn’t have 
money 

nobles were not as impor- 
tant as they used to be 

could not afford to send 
his son to the same 


school he had attended 


A COMMONER 


couldn’t get appointed 
to public office 

worried about the king’s 
troops 

king might arrest the 
commoners and shut 
down the National 
Assembly 

farmers and workers were 
rioting 

nobles might arrange an 
invasion of foreign 
troops 


A POOR PERSON 


a constitution 

king and noblemen 
should reduce spend- 
ing 

king should pay to edu- 
cate his son 

France should be run by 
clergy and nobles and 
not commoners 

commoners should not 
have same power as 
nobles 





Life of a Commoner Problems and Worries Changes Wanted 


wanted people of France 
not to be divided 

more equality among 
Frenchmen 

approval of the constitu- 
tion 

wanted to be treated as 
nobles were 

clergy should lose their 
privileges 

clergy should pay taxes 

church should not take 
1/10 of crops 

church should sell its land 

king could no longer rule 
without consulting the 
people 





Life of a Poor Person Problems and Worries Changes Wanted 


the king and queen insulted] more food 


the national symbol 

had no money 

had little food 

prices were high 

people were losing jobs 

if farmers’ crops fail, poor 
city people suffer 

men are killed if caught 
hunting 


lower prices 

the king to help the 
people 

end taxes 

end tithes 

end dues for manor lord 

government should not 
fix grain prices 





DEVELOPING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


You may wish to show the film French Revolution — a very well narrated 
description of the events during the Revolution and the concerns of each 
estate. The story is told by a lawyer who represents a member of the third 
estate. He describes the plays of a chess game to illustrate governing 
policies in France in 1789 and to demonstrate what each estate wanted. 

After the charts have been completed, post them and the chart on the 
life and problems of Louis XVI next to each other for all to see. Ask the 
students to focus their attention on the part of the charts that deal with the 
life of the king and the life of the three groups of people (the first column of 
the charts). Then ask: 


1. In what ways are the lives of each group of people 
different? 


2. Why do you think there were these differences? 


Then have the class focus on the problems and worries of the people as 
listed on the charts (the second column of the charts) and ask: 


3. In what ways are the problems and worries of each 
group different? 


Make note of the differences mentioned. Then select three or four of them 
and ask the following questions for each: 


4. What do you see on the chart or remember from your 
reading that helps to explain these differences? 

5. Thinking about what we have been saying, what can you 
say about the problems and worries of the people of 
France at this time? 


Then have the class focus on the changes that each of the people wanted 
(the third column of the charts) and ask: 


6. From the items listed here, what can you say about the 
kinds of changes each group wanted? 

7. How would you explain why they wanted different 
changes? 

8. From what we have been saying, what can you say about 
the changes that the people of France wanted? 


Then ask students to write a response to the following question: 


9. What can you say about the people of France at the time 
of the French Revolution? 


Keep these charts for use in Activity 22. 


Optional Activity: Suggest that a student who works well independently 
read The French Revolution, and supplement the generalizations the class 
is developing. The book describes the events during the Revolution, the 
things each group wanted and decisions made at Versailles. 


Activity 20: Explain that the events described on pages 68-92 begin on May 
1, 1789 and run through October 7, 1789. Then ask each student to skim the 
pages and select an event to draw a sketch or picture of. Tell them that the 
pictures will be placed in chronological order, and suggest that they 
choose a title or place a date on the picture that shows its chronological 
location. Have each student draw a picture of approximately 8% x 11 size. 
Encourage the students to select a wide variety of events and to make their 
drawings as unique as they can. 
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Note: The drawings might show important, large-scale events such as the 
storming of the Bastille. They might be of one or two individuals in cartoon 
form with the characters saying something about what is happening. 
Before the students start to draw, check with them to see whether a variety 
of events is represented in their plans. The students might be encouraged 
to include a title for their pictures. 


When the drawings are completed, have a committee of four or five 
students collect them and organize them in chronological order along the 
chalk tray. Have the class discuss the sequence and make adjustments as 
they see fit. Then have the class identify the dates of key events in the 
picture sequence. Write these dates above the pictures and connect the 
dates with a timeline. 


Optional Activity: For those students who lack incentive to draw or sketch 
an event, ask that they design a poster which advertises the news of a 
particular event. Suggest that they try not to name the event, but label the 
poster with a slogan that might represent that event. 


Activity 21: Ask the students to re-form the group they were in for Activity 
19 — nobleman, commoner, and poor people — and have each occupy a 
different area of the room. Tell them they are going to act as representa- 
tives of the group they studied. Have each group select two or three of its 
members to act out special roles. 

Explain that the class is going to conduct news broadcasts of the events 
on two different days in 1789; the day after the storming of the Bastille and 
the day after Louis XVI was captured and taken to Paris. Point out both days 
on the timeline. Explain that the selected students for each group will act as 
newscasters; one will be the ‘anchor man” at the news desk and the other 
six will be reporters in the field. Two will interview the nobles, two will 
interview the commoners, and two will interview the poor people. The 
students in each group will be interviewed and will respond as they feel the 
people they are representing would have responded. Before beginning 
the interviews, ask the entire class: 


What questions do you think the newscaster should ask? 


Write the suggested questions on the chalkboard and discuss them. Then 
ask the students to choose the four or five questions they think should be 
asked of each group. 

Allow ten or fifteen minutes for the students to plan the newscast 
scenes. The newscasters should plan how they will conduct the interviews 
and each of the groups should plan how they will answer the questions. 
Encourage students to refer to the book or chart to refresh their memories. 

Conduct the interviews for July 15 and then for October 8. Notice the 
extent to which the class is successfully Decentering — are students able to 
assume attitudes and actions of the French characters? After each inter- 
view ask: 


Do you think a (nobleman, commoner, poor person) 
would have given that kind of response? Why or why not? 


Note: The amount of direction and the degree of sophistication of the 
newscast presentations will depend on the maturity of the students and 
the amount of time available for the activity. 
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Activity 22: Ask the students to remain in their three groups and to refer to 
their group charts from Activity 19. Have them check the changes wanted 
by the people they represent. Then ask them to skim pages 68-92 to answer 
the following question: 


1. What are some of the things that (noblemen, common- 
ers, poor people) did to try to bring about the changes they 
wanted? 


Have each group record its information on the chartpaper as below: 


Actions of Nobles Actions of Commoners Actions of Poor People 
complained made demands in refused to pay dues 
demanded their Estates General and tithes 
rights refused to leave attacked Bastille 
asked for meeting Estates General marched to Versailles 
of the Estates meeting demanded king’s 
General demanded that all promise of bread 
met in Estates classes meet to- in writing 
General and gether in Estates captured the king and 
tried to work General took him back to 
with the king demonstrated in the Paris 
streets 


pinned a chestnut leaf 
to their hats 

wrote Declaration of 
Rights of Citizens 


Have the groups post their charts and explain to the rest of the class the 
actions they have listed. Then ask: 


2. Why do you think each group of people acted as they 
did? 


Select two or three of the actions listed for each group and ask: 
3. What happened as a result of their actions? 
After several of the actions have been discussed for each group, ask: 


4. What can you say about how the people of France in the 
1780s and 1790s affected their government? 


Return to the students the responses they wrote to the last question of 
Activity 14. Ask several volunteers to read their written responses to the 
class. Then ask: 


5. What can you say about how the people of England in 
the 1680s affected their government? 


Then ask the students to write a response to the following question: 


6. Based on what we have said about people during the 
Glorious Revolution and the French Revolution, what can 
you say about how people affect their government? 


Written responses to Question 6 may be evaluated according to the follow- 


ing criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show high and low 
ends of the spectrum of possible student responses. 
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1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘People with power do different things to 
affect their government than people without it.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract 
words? 
For example: “People get mad.” 


2. Comparison 


a. Does the student’s response indicate spontaneous 
comparison of people to himself or to other people he 
knows about? 

For example: “If some groups get together with others, 
like people in our neighborhood did, they can change 
things.” 


b. Does the student’s response indicate no comparison? 
For example: “Sometimes groups work together to get 
what they want.” 


3. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response include several important 
points about how people affect their government? 

For example: ‘People find ways of changing the govern- 
ment if they’re unhappy enough with their leaders.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most important 
points about how people affect their government? 
For example: “People find out about their leaders.” 


Notice the extend to which student responses indicate a grasp of the Main 
Idea. 


Intake of | Activity 23: Have the class read pages 93-96 about the ‘‘second French 
information | revolution,’’ the execution of Louis XVI, and the reign of terror. Then read 
the following description of the events of the early 1790s to them: 


THE REIGN OF TERROR | 


The Reign of Terror, a period that lasted from September 
1793 to July 1794, was led by Maximilien de Robespierre | 
and Georges Danion of the Jacobins. The Jacobins was a 
revolutionary group that controlled the National Conven- 
tion and the Committee of Public Safety. People in the 
Committee often threatened anyone who opposed them. 

Thousands of people were charged with being traitors or 
potential traitors and they were sent to their deaths. About 
20,000 people were beheaded on the guillotine, and 
another 20,000 people were killed by other means or died 
in prison. The leaders of the Jacobins said they did this in 
order to save France and get rid of all those who supported 
foreign countries or were against the Revolution. Some say 
many were guilty, but many of those who died were inno- 
cent. 
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Marie Antoinette, widow of Louis XVI, was among the 
first to be executed. The moderate leaders were executed 
as well as leaders of the more extreme revolutionary 
groups. Shopkeepers and merchants were executed as 
well as nobles and clergy. Nearly three times as many 
peasants and laborers were executed as were people from 
other classes. 

In the spring of 1794, Danton felt that the Reign of Terror 
had accomplished its purpose and should be relaxed, but 
Robespierre did not agree. He accused Danton of being 
disloyal to the Revolution and had both Danton and his 
followers executed. For the next hundred days, Robes- 
pierre ruled. He arrested and executed so many people 
that even his supporters began to worry about their safety. 
Finally the members of the Convention called a halt. In July 
1794, Robespierre was arrested and eventually went to the 
guillotine. 

By the end of the Reign of Terror, the peasants had 
gained rights to the lands of the nobles, but people work- 
ing in the city still suffered. Inflation, a large government 
debt, and lack of food continued to create great problems. 


Ask: 


1. What are some of the things that happened at this time 
in France? 

Inferring 2. Why do you think these things happened? 
3. How do you think the Reign of Terror could have been 
avoided? 


After some discussion, ask: 


Formulating 4. After living for several years under the Reign of Terror 

hypotheses and the difficult years that followed, what kind of a leader 
do you suppose the people of France would have wanted? 
What would they have wanted him to do? 


List responses on the chalkboard and for each response ask: 


5. Why would they want this kind of a leader? Why would 
they want him to do this? 


EVALUATION | Written or oral responses to Questions 4 and 5 may be evaluated according 
to the following criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show 
high and low ends of the spectrum of possible student responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s prediction include abstract words 
which refer to qualities, attitudes, or concepts rather than 
specific individual behavior? 

For example: (want leader who could keep order) ‘Be- 
cause they were probably really tired of worrying about the 
violence.” 


b. Does the student’s prediction include no abstract 
words? 

For example: (want leader who could keep order) ‘Be- 
cause they had seen people’s heads chopped off.” 
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2. Logical coherence 


a. Is the student’s prediction warranted by available in- 
formation about people and their leaders? 

For example: (want leader who could improve their lives) 
“Because past leaders had cared more about ideas and not 
enough about food for the people.” 


b. Is the student’s prediction unwarranted by available 
information? 

For example: (want leader who could improve their lives) 
“Because they all want to live like the king.” 


3. Tentativeness 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his predic- 
tion is based on limited data, and therefore, may be mis- 
leading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,” “I 
think,’”’ are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: (want leader who wouldn’t kill his oppo- 
nents) “Because many people were afraid for their lives 
and I think they would have wanted a leader who wouldn’t 
kill everyone.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his predic- 
tion is based on limited data, and therefore, may be mis- 
leading? 

For example: (want leader who wouldn't kill his oppo- 
nents) ‘(Because people wanted to feel safer.” 


Intake of | Have the class read page 97; then read the following description of 
information | Napoleon to them: 


THE AGE OF NAPOLEON 


The government which Napoleon set up in 1799 appeared 
to be an elected government. But Napoleon believed that 
as the leader, it was up to him to make most government 
decisions. 

Napoleon made changes to stop people from fighting 
and to preserve the idea of equality among different clas- 
ses. He arranged for a special agreement concerning the 
owning of land by the church and declared a new set of 
laws for all of France called the Napoleonic Codes of Law. 
The codes guaranteed people certain freedoms. 

However, Napoleon issued other laws. For example, 
one of the first orders issued by Napoleon limited freedom 
of the press. Other codes placed heavy penalties on per- 
sons guilty of political offenses. 

Napoleon centralized the government of France under 
his control by appointing most officials himself. Despite 
the existence of a legislative body and various assemblies, 
Napoleon and his central government did not always con- 
sult with them. His government collected taxes efficiently, 
established animal-breeding stations to improve the qual- 
ity of stock, sponsored exhibitions for the exchange of 
information about industrial inventions, constructed 
commercial as well as military roads, tried to balance the 
national budget, and founded the Bank of France. 
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Napoleon had to work with the demands of many 
groups, the peasants who wanted to keep the lands they 
had acquired, the clergy who wanted to be restored to a 
position of respect, those people who wanted all citizens 
to be equal before the law, the businessmen who wanted 
to protect property and encourage economic improve- 
ment, and all the people of France who wanted to feel 
secure in their country. Not everyone was satisfied with 
Napoleon. He used spies to check up on his opponents, 
imprisoned many of them, and watched closely over the 
press. But for the most part, people felt secure with their 
leader. 


Then ask the students to compare Napoleon with the type of leader they 
said the people would have wanted. Ask: 


1. In what ways was Napoleon the type of leader you said 
the people would have wanted? 

2. In what ways was he different from what you predicted? 
3. Why do you think you were (able) (unable) to predict 
correctly? 


Optional Activity: Show the films French Revolution: Death of the Old 
Regime and Birth of a New France. The films review the main events of each 
phase of the Revolution, the days of terror, the rise of nationalism, and the 
major effects of the Revolution in western civilization. 


Activity 24: Either duplicate the following statements and give them to the 
students or write the statements on the chalkboard. 


a. Changed leaders without much other change in the 
government. 

b. A revolution that failed to accomplish its goals. 

c. Occurred because of the wants and demands of the 
people from several different groups of society. 

d. Few poor people were involved directly. 

e. Would not have occurred if the leader did what the 
people wanted him to do. 

f. Involved much violence. 

g. Led to more influence over the king by the people. 
h. Led to a dictator. 

i. Was a reaction of the people to things the leader did. 


Tell the students to think about what they now know about the French 
Revolution and the Glorious Revolution and respond to the questions 
below. Encourage them to refer to their book to refresh their memories. 


1. Which of these statements applies only to the French 
Revolution? 

2. Which applies only to the Glorious Revolution? 

3. Which applies to both revolutions? 
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As students respond, have them explain why they answered that way. 
Record the responses on the chalkboard. Example: 





Applies to Applies to Applies to 
French Revolution Glorious Revolution both 


(f) (g) (i) 


Then ask: 


4. What others can you make that apply only to the French 
Revolution? 

5. What others can you make that apply only to the Glori- 
ous Revolution? 

6. What other statements can you make that apply to both 
revolutions? 


Write each response on the chalkboard and discuss them with the class. 
Then ask: 


‘7. Thinking about all the things we have said, what can you 
say generally about differences between the French Re- 
volution and the Glorious Revolution? The similarities? 


Activity 25: Tell the students they will be developing charts on the people 
and leaders of the Glorious Revolution and the French Revolution as they 
did for Athens in Activity 8. Give each student a copy of the chart outline 
and column headings as below. 


Things the Actions and | Reactions 
Groups of} Concerns of | People Expected | Decisions of of the 
the People | the LeadertoDo| the Leader People 





Organizing | Divide the class into four groups and assign the following questions to 
information | each group: 


Group One: 


What groups of people lived in England at the time of the 
Glorious Revolution? 

What were the people concerned about? 

What were some of the things the people expected their 
leaders to do? 


Group Two: 


Who were the leaders of England at the time of the Glori- 
ous Revolution? 

What are some of the things the leaders did? 

How did the people react to the leaders? 


Group Three: 


What groups of people lived in France during the French 
Revolution? 

What were the people concerned about? 

What were some of the things the people expected their 
leaders to do? 


Group Four: 


Who were the leaders of France at the time of the French 
Revolution? 

What are some of the things the leaders did? 

How did the people react to the leaders? 


NOTE: In organizing these groups, it might be a good idea to assign 
students so that each group contains students from each of the three 
groups formed in Activity 19. In this way, different students should be able 
to supply different information in response to the questions. 

Student work within the groups might proceed in a variety of ways. 
Students might work individually, in pairs or as a total group; all might 
work on the three questions and compare the information, or different 
questions might be handled by different students who report to the 
others. 

The amount of direction provided might also vary depending on stu- 
dents abilities and maturity. 


’ 


Tell students in each group to review the work they did during Sequences 2 
and 3 to find information that will answer their questions. Have each group 
discuss the information they find and decide what to put on their charts. 
Suggest that the groups share their information periodically. 

After the groups have compiled and discussed their information, have 
one or two volunteers from each group work together to develop class- 
size charts for the Glorious Revolution and the French Revolution similar 
to the one developed for Athens in Activity 8. These charts will be used in 
the Conclusion. 
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Government leaders affect and are affected by the actions and 
expectations of the people they govern. 


The way in which people respond to a leader determines the extent to 
which the leader can maintain power. 


Sequence 4 


Activity 26: Refer the class to the chart on ‘‘Our School’’ begun in the 
Opener. Ask if anything has happened in the school that should be added 
to the chart. Discuss any points that are mentioned, paying particular 
attention to actions of the principal and reactions of the people. Add the 
actions and reactions that are mentioned to the chart. 

Tell the class that the next section of the book describes Germany during 
the early part of the twentieth century. Refer them to the maps and the 
timeline used in Activities 1, 2, 3 and have volunteers note the geographic 
and historic location of Germany at that time. 


Activity 27: Have students read pages 99-102 which describe a scene in 
Munich, Germany, 1923. You might also want to read the following 
episode to them: 


Beginning in 1914, Germany and the countries of Austria- 
Hungary and Italy were engaged in a war with other major 
nations of Europe and with the United States of America. 
The war ended in 1918, leaving Germany a defeated coun- 
try. After the war, winning countries drew up the Treaty of 
Versailles which they required Germany and other losing 
countries to sign. In addition to ending the war officially, 
the treaty placed all the blame for the war on Germany and 
its allies. It also stated that Germany had to give up some of 
its land to other countries for damages that the war caused. 
These payments were called reparations. 

After Germany’s defeat, many people were out of work, 
prices were high, and the government had a hard time 
producing enough money to pay the reparations. Many 
nations in the world continued to criticize Germany 
harshly because of all the damages they suffered during 
the war. Many German people, on the other hand, thought 
that the harsh criticisms and reparation payments were too 
much of a punishment. Some German people believed 
they lost the war because Germany was betrayed by 
groups within the country who opposed the war. Others 
believed they lost because certain leaders surrendered 
when they could have continued to fight and eventually 
win. 


You may wish to show the film World War I, Building the Peace in whicha 
World War | veteran discusses his memories of the war with a young 
student. Using documentary films and newsreels, he discusses the peace 
plans proposed by President Wilson. In clear, precise language he answers 
the following questions. Why couldn’t the big three agree on the Versailles 
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Treaty? Why weren’t German people consulted? Why were the German 
people disappointed with the treaty? Why did the treaty cause problems? 
Then ask: 


1. What did you learn about Germany from the episode 
(and the film)? 

2. What are some of the things that might happen in Ger- 
many because of these conditions? 

3. Why do you think that might happen? 

4. Can someone give a different idea about what might 
happen? 

5. If, as someone suggested (such and such happened), 
what do you think would happen after that? 


Record responses to Questions 2 and 5 on the chalkboard. At the conclu- 
sion of the discussion ask: 


6. Which of the predictions that we have discussed do you 
thing are most likely to happen? 


Note the predictions that are selected as the best and ask a volunteer to 
rewrite these on chartpaper. They will be used again in Activity 35. 


Written or oral responses to Questions 2 and 3 may be evaluated according 
to the following categories: 


1. Does the student base his prediction on the idea that 
people expect things of their leader? 

For example: ‘(They'll want new leaders) because they'll 
want somebody to change things.” 


2. Does the student base his prediction on different but 
valid generalizations? 

For example: “(They'll give up) because they'll have noth- 
ing to look forward to.” 


3. Does the student base his prediction on inappropriate 
generalizations? 

For example: ‘(They'll ask the king of France for help) 
because France is better off.”” 


4. Does the student state his prediction in highly specific 
terms? 

For example: ‘(They’Il be mad at other countries) because 
they lost.” 


5. Does the student base his answer on his own experi- 
ence or reactions? 

For example: “(I’d get money from relatives in America) 
because that’s a smart thing to do.” 


6. Does the student indicate an inability to deal with the 
question? 
For example: “I don’t know.” 


As students are asked to do similar exercises throughout the year, their 
growth can be noted. Particular notice should be taken of pupils whose 
responses are often in Category 6 so that encouragement or clarification 
can be given. Although responses in Categories 4 and 5 should not be 
discouraged, it would be expected that responses in Categories 1 and 2 will 
increase as students progress through the year. 
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Activity 28: Refer the students to the maps on pages 100-101 and point out 
that one shows Europe before World War | and the other after the war. 
Then ask: 


1. Which countries are on one map and not on the other? 
2. Which borders were changed? 

3. How do you think the people who lived in these coun- 
tries felt about having their borders changed? 


NOTE: It might be appropriate to use the same questions as above in a 
follow-up activity. In this activity, have students compare the map on page 
101 with a map of Europe after World War Il. Then ask: 


What do these changes in the maps seem to tell you about 
World War II? 


Activity 29: Ask the students to think of what they know so far about 
Germany in the 1920s and respond to the following questions: 


What do you think the people who lived in Germany at this 
time were concerned or worried about? Why do you 
think they were concerned (worried) about this? 

What do you suppose the people wanted their leaders to 
do? Why do you think they wanted them to do this? 


After both questions have been discussed, have the class read pages 
102-114 about Hitler’s coming to power. Remind them to look at the 
pictures and to read the captions. Suggest that they consider the following 
questions as they read: 


What did Hitler do to become the leader of Germany? 
What other things happened that helped him become the 
leader? 


After the reading, ask: 


1. How did Hitler become the leader of Germany? 
What kinds of things did he do to gain power? What other 
things happened that might have helped him become the 
leader? 


Possible responses: 


He had the Hitler Youth organization. 

He used the Nazi Party. 

The Nazi Party held political rallies where people had fun. 
The Nazi Party had soup kitchens. 

He said the other government had not helped the country. 
He was appointed chancellor. 

The Nazi Party held demonstrations. 

He blamed Jews and others for Germany’s problems. 
People voted for the Nazi Party. 

People were unhappy. 

People were out of work. 

People did not like the old government. 

Hitler had his own soldiers. 

The Nazi Party forced people to join the Party. 

The Nazi Party checked up on people. 


Intake of 
information 
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Dramatization 


Ask the students to think about the ways William became leader of England 
and Napoleon became leader of France. Encourage them to review earlier 
sections of the book to refresh their memories. Then conduct a class 
discussion that brings out responses to the following questions: 


2. How did William become the king of England? What did 
he do to become powerful? What other things happened 
that helped him become the leader? 
3. How did Napoleon become leader of France? What did 
he do to become powerful? What other things happened 
that helped him become the leader? 


Then ask the students to write a response to the following question: 


4. From what we have said about these three leaders, what 
can you say about how people become leaders of coun- 
tries? 


Optional Activity: Show the film The Rise of the Nazi Party as asummary of 
this section. The film contains precise information about post-World War | 
Germany: unemployment and inflation, German leaders, Nazi Storm 
Troopers, installation of Hitler as chancellor, Nazi violence, and Hitler’s 
public appearance. 


Activity 30: Have the class read about Anna Schmidt, pages 115-122. Then 
ask: 


1. What are some of the things that happened to Anna that 
day? 


List responses on the chalkboard. Then select from the list, three or four 
events where Anna was involved in different experiences, such as when 
she was: 


in Herr Kohen’s shop 
leaving Herr Kohen’s shop 
at the market 

meeting Helga 

talking with Franz at home 


Ask volunteers to dramatize these scenes while the rest of the class 
watches. At the end of each dramatization, ask those who are watching to 
write responses to the following questions: 


2. How do you think Anna felt when this was happening? 
Why do you think she felt this way? 


Ask volunteers to read what they have written and discuss their responses. 
Then proceed to the next dramatization. 

Or suggest that students imagine they were Anna Schmidt, and that 
when the day was over, Anna wrote about her concerns and events of the 
day in her personal diary. Ask: ‘‘What do you suppose Anna would have 
written about her day?” 

If boys seem to be reluctant to take the role of Anna, suggest that a boy 
play the role in the following situation: Herr Kohen returns home that 
evening and tells his wife what happened in his shop. He tries to explain 
how he thinks Anna must have felt. 
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NOTE: The book mentions that when Anna left Herr Kohen’s shop she felt 
“furious and afraid at the same time” and “truly sorry for Herr Kohen.” If 
this scene is studied, have the students explore why she would have felt 
these ways, but also encourage them to express other ways she might have 
felt and why they think so. 


After all the dramatizations have been presented and discussed, ask: 


3. What were the different emotions Anna experienced 
that day? 


Then ask: 


4. If you had been Anna on this day, how would you have 
felt? 
5. Why do you think you would have felt this way? 


Activity 31: Ask: 


INTERPERSONAL 1. What do you think Anna Schmidt should do when it is 

PROBLEM SOLVING time for her to pick up her shoes at Herr Kohen’s shop? 
Why do you think she should do this? 
2. How do you think the Nazis would react if she did this? 
3. How do you think her family would react if she did this? 
4. Have you ever been in a situation like this, where you 
thought you ought to do something but you were afraid to 
do it because others didn’t want you to? 
5. What did you do? 
6. As you think back now, do you think you made the right 
decision? Why do you think so? 
7. Is there anything you could have done differently? 


EVALUATION | Written or oral responses to Question 1 may be evaluated according to the 
following criteria. The categories given for each criterion show high to low 
levels of the spectrum of possible student responses. 


1. Ethical concern 


a. Does the student show concern for Frau Schmidt and 
Herr Kohen and/or try to reconcile opposing viewpoints? 
For example: “She should try to get the SA men to look for 
people who were really causing trouble, not good men like 
Herr Kohen.” 


b. Does the student show an acceptance of rules and/or 
adherence to particular societal rules? 

For example: “She should obey the government.” “She 
should always stick by her friends.” 


c. Does the student solve the problem on the basis of 
expediency — as easily as possible, without regard to ethi- 
cal concerns, and often by referral to other authority? 
For example: “She should not go back because she'll get 
hurt.” “She should ask her husband what to do.” 


2. Rationality 


a. Does the student indicate more than one solution 
and/or an awareness that the solution may be imperfect or 
that others of equal merit are possible? 
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For example: “She could arrange to pick them up some- 
where else or have someone pick them up when they go to 
Herr Kohen’s.”’ 


b. Does the student indicate one solution and no aware- 
ness that the solution may be imperfect or that others of 
equal merit are possible? 

For example: ‘She should pretend that nothing is wrong 
and get her shoes.” 


c. Does the student indicate no solution? 
For example: “I don’t think she should have gone in the 
first place.” “She lost her shoes.” 


3. Sympathetic response 


a. Does the student show sympathy or support for those 
involved? 
For example: “She should tell Herr Kohen that she knows 
how unfair the SA men are, but that she is afraid to come 
back anymore.” “She won’t know what to do, and neither 
would I.” 


b. Does the student show a punitive attitude toward those 
involved? 

For example: “She should tell Herr Kohen to go out of 
business because it would be easier for everyone.” “She's 
just a coward.” 


Comparisons may be made with other student responses in regard to 
interpersonal conflict. In time, one would hope to see that students are 
becoming more “ethical” in the sense of progressing from simple expe- 
diency to acceptance of rules to concern with implications of rules for 
those involved. One would also hope to see students becoming more 
sympathetic with persons in a conflict situation and more flexible in de- 
veloping solutions to such conflicts. 


Activity 32: Read the following episode to the class: 


Albert Giessler was a longtime Social Democrat, former 
member of the Kransburg City Council and union official. 
He worked at the city waterworks, where he had been 
employed for eighteen years. On May 12, 1933, Albert was 
dismissed from his job by the Nazis. Twelve days later he 
was arrested and put in the county jail. He was held for 
three days and every day was questioned by the SA men for 
three to four hours. During the questioning he was forced 
to press his face against a wall and was then beaten from 
behind. Both before and after this incident, his house was 
subjected to repeated searches, conducted by seven or 
eight SA men. His wife was also made to go to the police 
station once for two hours. After these experiences, Albert 
found that most of his acquaintences in Kransburg 
didn’t speak to him on the street anymore. Furthermore, 
no employer was willing to hire him. 


Role playing | Ask volunteers to role play the following episodes: 


A street scene where Albert Giessler meets several past 
friends after his release from jail 
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The same scene as above but with several armed SA men in 
the background 
An office scene where Albert Giessler is trying to get a job 


EVALUATION | Student role playing may be used to estimate the extent to which the class 
is successfully Decentering. 


a. Are the students able to successfully assume the at- 
titudes and actions of German people of the 1930s? 


b. Are the students unable to assume the attitudes and 
actions of German people of the 1930s? 


Then ask: 
ANALYZING 1. What happened to Albert Giessler? 
VALUES 2. What do you suppose the people did who knew what 


happened to Albert? 

3. What do you think were their reasons for doing this? 
4. What do these reasons show about what was important 
to them? 


Then read the following episode or an alternate to the class: 


John is a new student at school. He lives with his brother 
who has just moved to town from the reservation in New 
Mexico where their family lives. He is an American Indian 
and has never been in this kind of school before. He is very 
shy and scared. 

John looks different from the other students. His skin is 
a different color, he has a different accent, and his clothes 
look like they are rather old. 

No one said much to John all morning and at lunch he sat 
at a table by himself. When Jeff saw him all alone, he 
suggested that the other kids invite him over to their table. 
But Dave objected. He said he did not want John to eat with 
him. Most of the other kids at the table agreed. Dave told 
Jeff if he wanted to eat with John it was his business, but 
Dave was not going to do so. 


NOTE: Alternative episodes to these could be any situation in which a 
child of any minority enters your school. Such a child might be a member 
of an ethnic or religious minority group, or he/she might be a severely 
handicapped person. The episode used probably should be one that the 
students can relate to but not one that is directly applicable to individuals 
in the class or school. 


Then ask: 


5. If you were Jeff, what would you do? Why? 
6. What does this show about what you think is important? 


Then ask: 
7. From our discussion of these situations, what differ- 


ences do you see in what people think is important? 


NOTE: This activity might be expanded by asking volunteers to describe 
episodes that they know or have read about where a person is faced with 
the decision to speak out against the mistreatment of someone even 
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though it would be unpopular with his peers. The episode could be 
explored by asking modified forms of Questions 5 and 6 as they apply to 
the situation. Students also might be encouraged to be alert for situations 
in the future in their own lives where they face similarly intimidating 
circumstances. 


Each student may be asked to write his answer to Question 7 before 
discussion, or a check list may be used by the teacher to record responses 
during class discussion. In either case, the following cirteria are suggested. 
The two categories given for each criterion show high and low ends of the 
spectrum of possible responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student's inference include abstract words 
which refer to qualities and attitudes rather than to con- 
crete incidents? 

For example: “Some people think they’re more important 
than others. Some people don’t.” 


b. Does the student’s inference include no abstract 
words? 

For example: “Some people don’t like people who don’t 
have nice clothes.” 


2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response include several important 
points about differences in people’s values? 

For example: “Some people like to do what's easiest for 
them without thinking of others.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most important 
points about differences in people’s values? 
For example: ‘Dave is mean.” 


3. Logical coherence 


a. Is the student’s inference warranted by the available 
information? 

For example: “Some people try to be friendly to all kinds of 
people.” 


b. Is the student’s inference unwarranted by the available 
information? 
For example: “People disagree on everything.” 


Activity 33: Ask the students to recall what they have learned about Soc- 
rates and, if necessary, to refer to earlier sections of the book to refresh 
their memories. Then ask: 


1. What do you think Socrates would have done if he had 
lived in Hitler Germany? 
2. Why do you think he would have done this? 


Activity 34: Have the class read pages 122-127 about events in Germany 
between 1937 and 1945. Point out the dates of the two episodes and 
suggest that they study the pictures and read the captions. 
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NOTE: The purpose of this activity is to have the students consider the 
effects of Hitler’s rule on Germany. For them to consider these effects they 
need to know some of the events that occurred in the late 1930s and during 
World War Il. Pages 122-127 in the book supply some of this information. 


Write the following statements on the chalkboard or duplicate them and 
give copies to the students: 


Once the Nazi Party controlled Germany they outlawed all 
other parties. 

In 1934 Hitler ordered many other political leaders killed. 

In 1938 Hitler took over control of all of Germany’s military 
troops. 

From the early 1930s to 1945 Hitler’s men attacked and 
killed Jews because Hitler said Jews were harmful to 
Germany; in this time 6 million Jews were executed 
because of his orders. 

For most of Hitler’s rule Germany was a police state; peo- 
ple who spoke out against Hitler’s policies were either 
threatened into silence or killed. 

In 1938 Hitler’s army invaded other countries and began an 
effort to conquer all of Europe. 

In 1939 Britain and France declared war on Germany. 

In 1941 the United States declared war on Germany. 

In 1944 planes heavily bombed German industries. 

Many German cities were destroyed during the war. 

In 1945 troops invaded Germany and captured Berlin. 

On April 30, 1945, Germany surrendered. 

About 4% million German people were killed during the 
war and many more were wounded. 

The dead from the war in all of Europe was about 30 
million. 


Additional information may be obtained by using one or more of the 
following suggestions: Ask people from the community who have experi- 
enced events in Germany or Europe during World War II to come to class 
and discuss the experiences. 

Ask students to interview their older relatives and to collect magazine 
and newspaper articles that describe events in Germany and Europe dur- 
ing World War II. 

Show a film about events in Germany and Europe during World War II, 
suchas, World War II: Total War, awell narrated black and white documen- 
tary. Other than providing factual information about the war, the film 
helps students answer some of the following questions: How did Germany 
cross the French barricades? Why was England such an important target? 
Why were people affected by the total war? What finally crushed England? 
What made the German people retreat? What prompted the idea of a 
United Nations? 


Then ask: 


1. What are some of the things you learned about what 
happened in Germany under Hitler’s government? 


List responses on the chalkboard. 


Then select several items from the list and ask the following question for 
each: 


2. Why do you think this happened? 


Checking 
hypotheses 


Organizating 
information 


NOTE: The purpose of this activity is to have the students learn about what 
happened when Hitler gained almost absolute power and could not be 
stopped. For Question 2, be sure to select some items from the list that 
show those consequences of Hitler’s rule. 


For items that show negative consequences of Hitler’s rule, ask: 
3. How could this have been avoided? 
After a thorough discussion of Questions 2 and 3, ask: 


4. What can you say about what happened in Germany 
under Hitler’s rule? 


Optional Activity: Ask different volunteers to act out the following situa- 
tions: Many years after World War II Anna Schmidt travels to the United 
States of America to visit her grandchildren. One of them is 12 and he/she 
asks Anna to explain why people in Germany allowed Hitler to remain in 
power. The same situation could be acted out using Franz Schmidt as the 
grandfather. Encourage students who play the roles of the grandchildren 
to ask questions. 


Activity 35: Refer the class to the predictions they made in Activity 27 and 
ask: 


Based on what you have learned about Germany and Hitler 
since we made this chart, which of your predictions do you 
now think were accurate? Which were not? 


Have a volunteer outline and prepare headings for a chart on Germany 
under Hitler like the charts used in Activities 8 and 25. Then have volun- 
teers supply information for the chart as they did before. Encourage them 
to refer to their books to refresh their memories if necessary. This chart will 
be used in Activity 36. 


NOTE: The development of this chart might be done in a number of ways 
depending on the amount of time available and the emphasis desired. 
Since similar charts have already been completed, it might be desirable to 
do this rather quickly or have a separate committee do it. 
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Government leaders affect and are affected by the actions and 
expectations of the people they govern. 


The way in which people respond to a leader determines the extent to 
which the leader can maintain power. 


Conclusion 


Activity 36: Place before the class the five charts completed in Activities 8, 
25, and 35. Let each student (or group of students) choose any two charts to 
compare carefully. Have the students or group identify which charts they 
are referring to before they respond to the following questions. Then ask: 


1. What do you notice about the things the people we 
have studied expected their leaders to do? 

2. What do you notice about the actions and decisions of 
the leaders? 

3. What do you notice about the reactions of different 
people to their leaders? 


Record responses to these questions in separate lists on the chalkboard. 
Then select two or three items from each list that show relationships 
between the expectations and actions of people and the actions of their 
leaders. Ask the following question for each item: 


4. Can you explain why some people reacted differently 
from others? 


After a thorough discussion, ask students to write a response to the 
following question: 


5. What can you say about the expectations and actions of 
people and what their leaders do? 


Ask volunteers to read what they have written and invite other students to 
comment. Record on chartpaper the statements that are supported by a 
large number of students. Entitle the chart ‘“Generalizations about People 
and Their Leaders.” 

Keep this chart and tell the students they will use it again in a later 
activity. 


Written or verbal student responses to Question 5 may be evaluated 
according to the following criteria. The two categories given for each 
criterion show high and low ends of the spectrum of possible student 
responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete 
incidents? 

For example: “People expect leaders to solve problems. 
When problems aren’t solved, people look for new lead- 
ers.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract 
words? 


For example: ‘The people tell the leader when he’s gone 
wrong.” 


2. Comparison 


a. Does the student’s response indicate spontaneous 
comparison of people to himself or to other people he 
knows about? 

For example: “In bad times, people expect a lot from their 
leaders, like when Hitler became the leader in Germany.” 


b. Does the student’s response indicate no comparison? 
For example: “Leaders can get killed by the people.” 


3. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response include several important 
points about leaders and the expectations of people? 
For example: ‘What the people do depends on how much 
power the leader has and what he’s doing with it.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most important 
points about how people affect their government? 
For example: “The French people overthrew their king.” 


Notice the extent to which students grasp the Main Idea. Compare their 
responses to those in Activity 22 and note any growth in the students’ 
ability to generalize. 


Activity 37: Ask students to respond to the following question: 


From the information on the charts, what can you say 
about how leaders and the people they lead influence each 
other? 


Ask volunteers to read their responses and write them on the chalkboard. 
Ask for explanations where appropriate. 


NOTE: Hopefully students will be able to express an idea that approaches 
the Main Idea by this time. However, the following statements should not 
be given as aids to lead the students to the Main Idea. They should be 
added only if their own list is too short, does not contain much variety, or if 
student volunteers seem reluctant to have their statements evaluated by 
others. Such statements might include: 


People have influence over their leaders because leaders 
need to please the people to stay in power. 

The people in Athens had more influence over their lead- 
ers than the other people did. 

Leaders have power because the people let them have it. 

Hitler had more control over people than other leaders we 
have studied. 

William and Louis XVI were kings but Pericles and Hitler 
were not. 


EVALUATING | Then ask the students to examine the statements on the chalkboard. Have 
GENERALIZATIONS | them respond to the following questions: 


1. Which statements are correct for many people? 

2. Which statements give a reason why something hap- 
pens? 

3. Which statements give a fact? 
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4. Which statements mention both the leader’s control 
and the people’s influence? 


Refer the students to the chart ‘‘Generalizations about People and Their 
Leaders’’ developed in Activity 36. Have them compare this chart to the 
“Our School” chart developed in the Opener. Then ask: 


Looking at all the information we have recorded about 
leaders and the people they govern, can you think of any 
generalizations you want to change? To add? 


Have the students explain their answers and change the generalizations as 
they suggest. 


Here is an opportunity for students to check generalizations against new 
data and to improve their quality. 

Note any increase in the students’ ability to use abstract words, include 
more important points about leaders and the expectations of people in 
their generalizations, and recognize more clearly the limitations of their 
data. 

Following are examples of low-level generalizations and changes that 
would make them higher-level generalizations. 


Leaders push people around. 
Sometimes leaders have more power than people want 
them to. 


If leaders don’t do a good job, the people kill them. 
A leader who doesn’t do what the people need and want 
can be pressed by the people to change his ways. 


A leader can never make all the people happy. 
A leader needs to know what different groups of people 
want so he can try to help them all. 


Activity 38: Tell students they are going to record information about their 
school on the chalkboard. Have a volunteer write class responses to the 
following questions: 


Where is our school located? (city-suburb-rural) 
How many communities does our school serve? 
What groups of people come to our school? 
What kinds of occupations do our parents have? 
People of what age levels attend our school? 


Have students suggest any other important data concerning the school. 
Then tell the students to imagine that they were asked to serve on a 
committee for the appointment of a principal for their school. Explain that 
each member must submit a list of qualities they believe a principal should 
have. Ask: 


According to the data we have here, what qualities do you 
believe the principal of our school should have? Explain. 


Students might begin their statements as follows: 
The principal of our school should 


The principal of our school should not 


Notice if the student’s choice of qualities for a new principal reflects an 
understanding of the Main Idea, rather than their own personal prefer- 
ences. 
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